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decorated with emblems of offerings. They were either
independent, or connected with temples or houses. In
the latter case, the altar of burnt offering was usually
placed in front of the house or temple OSotyto? TrpdSopos,
{tapes 7r/3o'rao9), and the altar for incense and bloodless
offerings stood within the building, and was sometimes
replaced by a table. In the larger altars we may distin-
guish the base (/cprjirfe*), the steps (/eX^a/ees), the platform
(Trpddvats*), and the altar proper (#17^X77). Some of these
altars, like those at Pergamon (Fig. 345), Parion, and
Syracuse, were large monuments, decorated by colonnades
and sculptured friezes. Sometimes several divinities
were worshipped at a single altar. Thus at Oropos1 an
altar, divided into five parts, was shared by various divini-
ties, heroes, and others.

The introduction .of images of the gods led to their
being housed in shrines and temples. In the Myce-
naean period the megaron of the palace may well have
served as a temple. Its plan distinctly foreshadows that
of the temple. The Greek temple (Veto's, ve&s) was, in
fact, a house (0^05), though usually distinguished from
other houses by being set upon a high base, and sur-
rounded by a columnar porch (TT^WTTVXO?). The various
types of temples arise, therefore, from variations in the
disposition of the house, its base, its porch, and its
roof.

Most Greek temples were essentially rectangular in
plan, but some were circular, and others, very rarely,
cruciform. The rectangular type was single, double,
triple, or even more complex. The single type consisted
of one room for the statue of the god, like the Temple of

* Paus., I, 34, 3.